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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPeERr. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE YF BLACKMORE. 


Sir Richard Blackmore, though eminent 
both as a poet and physician, is one of those 
great men, of whose life and manners few 
memorials have been left by his contempora- 
ries, and who has been more censured by his 
enemies, than praised by his friends. He was 
descended from a respectable family in 
Wiltshire, and having received the rudi- 
ments of his education at a country school, 
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be remembered, to the honour of our au- 
thor, “ that to have been once a school-mas- 
ter, is the only reproach which all the per- 
spicacity of malice, animated by wit, has 
ever fixed upon his private life.” 

It is probable that indigence did not long 
compel him to follow the profession of a 
school-master; and it is presumed that some 
circumstances concurring in his favour, he 
travelled into Italy, and took the degree of 
doctor of physic at the university of Padua. 
He also visited France, Germany, and the 





was sent to Westminster at the age of thir- 
teen, and trom thence, in 1668, removed to 
Edmund Hall, Oxferd, where he took the 
degree of master of arts on the third of June, 
1676. Though he resided at college thirteen 
years, a much longer time than is usually 
spent at the university, doctor Johnson is of 
opinion that he did not devote his time and 
attention to those pursuits which generally 
occupy the minds of students; because, in 
his poems, there are many errors respecting 
the names of nations and piaces, which he 
seems to have introduced without having 
taken the pains to ascertain their propriety. 
In the early part of his life he was re- 
duced to the necessity of engaging in the 
profession of a school-master, an humilia- 
tion with which his enemies failed not to re- 
proach him, when he acquired a degree of 
fame sufficient to excite their malevolence. 
In a satirical piece, written against him, are 
these lines: 
“ By nature furm’d, by want a pedant made, 
Bickmore at first set up the whipping trade; 
Nexi quack commenced, then fierce with pride, he 
swore, 
That tooth-ach, gout and corns should be no more. 
In vain his drugs, as well us birch he tried; 
His boys grew blockheads, and his patients died.” 
Dr. Garth alludes to his being a school- 
master in the following lines: 
7 Unwieldy pedant, let thy awkward muse, 
With conscious praise, with flatteries abuse; 
To lash, and not be feit, in thee’s an art; 
Thou ne’er mad’st any but thy schvol-boys smart.” 


Low Countries, and having travelled about a 
year and a half on the continent, he returned 
to England. 

Dr. Johnson observes, that when our au- 
thor first engaged in physic, he inquired, as 
he himself says, of Dr. Sydenham, what au- 
thors he should read, and was directed by 
Sydenham to Don Quixotte, “ which,” said 
he, “is a very good book; I read it still.” 
Whether he rested satisfied with this direc- 
tion, or sought for better, he commenced 
physician, and attained to a degree of emi- 
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a 
through three editions, a very uncommon 
instance of favourable reception at a time 
when literary curiosity was yet confined to 
particular classes of the nation. Such success 
naturally raised animosity, and Dennis at- 
tacked him ina formal criticism fraught with 
malevolence and illiberality; bui to the cen- 
sure of Dennis, may be opposed the appro- 
bation of Locke, and the admiration of Mo- 
lineux, which are found in their printed let- 
ters. It is also praised by Dr. Watts in his 
Hore Lyrice. And Gildon says, in his 
“ Art of Poetry,” that “ notwithstanding his 
merit, this admirable author did not think 
himself upon the same footing with Homer.’’ 
It is remarked by Pope that what “ raises 
the hero, often sinks the man.” But it may 
be said of Blackmore, that, as the poet sinks, 
the man rises.. The animadversions of Den- 
nis, insolent and contemptuous as they were, 
raised in him no implacable resentment; for, 
in one of his latter works, he praises Dennis 
as equal to Boileau, in poetry, and superior 
to him in critical abilities. Indeed, he seems 








nence and an extensive practice. He became 
fellow of the college of physicians, April 12, 
1687; being one of the thirty, which, by the 
new charter of king James, was added to the 
former number. His residence was at Sad- 


were chiefly in the city. At that time a citizen 
was a term of reproach, and his place of 
abode was another topic to which his ene- 
mies had recourse for a subject of scandal. 
Blackmore was not known as a poet till, 
(in 1695) he published Prince Arthur, an 
| heroic poem, in ten books, written, as he 
| relates, “ by such catches and starts, and in 
such occasional, uncertain hours as his pro- 
| fession afforded, and for the greatest part in 
coffee-houses, or in passing up and down the 
streets.” From the latter part of this apology, 
he was accused by Dryden of writing “ to 
thesgymbling of Ais chariot wheels.” It 
seems that he Had incurred the displeasure 
of Dryden by censurigg in his preface, the 





Dr. Johnson. with respect to these sar- 





licentiousness of the Stage. 
| Prince Arthur appears to have found 


casms, very candidiy observes, that it should | many readers, for in two yeats it went 


~ 


ler’s Hall, in Cheapside, and his friends | 


| to have been niore delighted with praise, than 
hurt by censure; for, in two years after the 
| publication of Prince Arthur, in ten books, 
jhe produced King Archur, in twelve. lu the 
| preface to the latter poem, he atoned for the 


an eulogium on Congreve’s “ Mourning 
Bride.” —He acknowledges also, that many 
defects are to be found in Prince Arthur, 
and apologizes for them by confessing, that 
; when he underiook that poem, he had been 
|long a stranger to the muses. “I had read 
jbui little puewy,” says he, “ throughout my 
whole life: and in fifteen years before, 1 had 
not, as | can remember, wrote an hundred 





in hovour of a fviend’s book.” 

The resentment of. the wits and critics 
was not sofiened by the panegyric, or the 
apology; the provocation was now doubled; 
Blackmore, however, found advantages more 
than equivalent to all their efforts at scan- 
dal; for he was this year appointed one of 
the physicians in ordinary to king William, 
who advanced him to the honour of knight- 





severity of that to the former, by bestowing - 


lines in verse, cxcept a copy of Latin verses 
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hood, with the present of a gold chain and 
medal. 

The honours conferred on our author by 
the king, were, by some, attributed to_ his 
new poem; but, as his majesty bad ng great 
predilection for the muses, it was more pro- 
bably imputed to the eminence he had at- 
tained to in his profession, or rather to his 
zealous attachment to the principles of the 
revolution: for he says, in his dedication to Al- 
fred, that “ he had taken a greater part in the 
succession of the house of Hanover, than 
ever he had boasted.” Pope, when he be- 
came his enemy, mentions this as an in- 
stance of nonours and rewards being impro- 
perly bestowed by kings. 

“The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one pensioned 
Quarles.” 

In 1700 he published a Satire upon Wit, 
of which Dr. Johnson speaks in the follow- 
ing terms. “ A proclamation of defiance, 
which united the poets almost all against 
him, and which brought upon him lampoons 
and ridicule from every side. This, doubt- 
fess, he foresaw, and evidently despised: nor 
should his dignity of mind be without its 
praise, had he not paid the homage to great- 
hess, which he denied to genius, and de- 
graded himself by conferring that authority 
over the national taste, which he takes from 
the poets, upon men of high rank and wide 
influence, but of less wit, and not greater 
virtue.—In this performance he justly cen- 
sured Dryden’s impurities, but praised his 
powers; though, in a subsequent edition, he 
retained the satire, and omitted the praise; 
what was his reason I know not; Dryden was 

hen no longer in his way.” 

The same year he published a Paraphrase 
on the Book of Job, and other parts of scrip- 
ture, which Dryden, who pursued him with 
great malignity, lived long enough to ridi- 
cule in a prologue. 

In 1705, he »published Eliza, an heroic 
poem, in ten books, which seems to have 
been very little regarded; Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves, that he does not remember to have 
found Eliza either praised or blamed by any 

. author serious or comical. He says, “ She 
dropped, as it seems, dead-born from the 
press.” 

In 1706, our author turned bis thoughts 
to the celebration of living characters, and 
wrote a poem on the Kit Cat Club, and ihe 
next year Instructions to Vanderbank, an 
eminent painter, as a sequel] to the Advice 
to the Poets, which Steele ridiculed in his 

“'Tauer,’” with such success, that, as Fenton 

ebserves, he put an end to the species ot 

writing that gave adyice to painters. 
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phic poem, which is deservedly esteemed a 

classical performance, and merits the highest 

degree of approbation. Fhere is a tradition, 

that as Blackmore proceeded in this poem, 

he laid his manuscript, from time to time, be- 

fore a club of wits with whom he associated, 

and that every one contributed as he could, 

either to improvement or correction. But ad- 

mitting this friendly revision to have ac- 

tually taken place, which is by no means 

certain, the author will still retain an ample 

dividend of praise, for to him must always 

be assigned the plan of the work, the dis- 

tribution of its parts, the choice of topics, 

the train of argument, and what is yet more, 

the general predominance of philosophical 

judgment and poetical spirit; for correction 

seldom effects more than the suppression of 
faults; a happy line or a single elegance, 

may, perhaps, be added; but of a large work 

the original constitution and general charac- 

ter must always remain. 

Blackmore sometimes deviated into other 

tracks of literature, and endeavoured to en- 

/tertain the polite world as a periodical es- 

sayist. When the Spectator stopped, he 

wrote in concert with Mr. Hughes, a paper 
published three times a week, called the 

Lay Monastery, founded on the supposition 

that some literary men, whose characters 
are described, had retired to a house in the 
country to enjoy philosophical leisure, and 
resolved to instruct the public, by communi- 
cating their dispositions and amusements. 
Whether any real persons were concealed 
| under fictitious names, is not known. How- 
ever, with their joint abilities, they could 
draw the publication but to forty papers, 
which were afterwards collected in a volume, 
and called in the title, A Sequel to the Spec- 
tators. 

In 1716 and 1717 he published two vo- 
lumes of Essays on several subjects, which 
deserves commendation only as they are 
written for the highest and noblest purpose, 
the promotion of religion and virtue. Dr. 
Johnson observes, “ that Blackmore’s prose 
is not the prose of a poet, for it is languid, 
sluggish, and lifeless; his diction is neither 
daring nor exact, his flow neither rapid nor 
easy, and his periods neither smooth nor 
strong. 

In August, 1714, Blackmore became one 
of the elects of the College-of Physicians, 
and was soon after chosen censor.—tiic 
seems to have arrived late, whatever was tho 
reason, at his medical honours. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Out of a great number of bare elbows, noi 
-bove one pair in ten ought to make their 








Jn 1712, he published Creation, a philoso- 
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For the Repertory. 


CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
. OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
: * <A TALE. 
CHAPTER XIU. 
Heedless they rushed, but ruin was before, 
And death awaited when they hoped success 


Anon. 
Of one or both of us the time is come. 


Shakspeare. 
Nothing could shake the determination of 
Altenheim, he persisted in his intention and 
accordingly despatched a messenger to Pan- 
dolfo, upbruiding him with his perfidy and 
demanding the satisfaction due to the injur- 
ed feelings of a knight for his attempt 
against the honour of the house of Alten- 
heim. He lamented the necessity that com- 
pelled him, in the evening of his days, to 
lift his sword against one recommended to 
him by the dearest ties of friendship, but 
also lamented the deception under which 
the dead Pandolfo laboured when he made 
Montaldo his heir. 
D’Arinhault received the messenger, 
while he. was deeply pondering how he 
should extricate himself from the dangerous 
and unpleasant situation into which his vil- 
lany had betrayed him. He perused the 
letter again and again. He at first appeared 
so) ewhat alarmed, but suddenly starting 
up, he struck his forehead as if some thought 
had just that moment seized his mind, then 
turning to the herald of Altenheim; 
“ Tell your lord,” said he, “ that the 
prince Pandolfo never shrunk from danger 
yet, and tell him too, that two weeks hence 
he may expect me at Altenheim to give him 
the satisfaction he requires.” 
So saying he ordered the messenger to 
leave his palace without refreshment, and 
commanding all his servants to retire except 
Gaspard and Geraldo he thus addressed 
them. 

“ Your stupidity and inattention have 
‘studiously endeavouring to free myself from. 
A way has at last presented itself unsought. 
Altenheim has demanded satisfaction for the 
injuries have done and those I intended do- 
ing him. This I have accepted, the hoary 
snight must sink beneath my youthful 
vigour, then 1 am acquittea to the world and 
Amelia is left unprotected at my mercy.” 

‘The villains highly applauded this resoly- 
tion, and Montaldo retired with savage satis- 
faction to think upon the best method of 
.surlug success. Another object also filled 
uis bosom, He had heard of the arrival of 





appearance in public. 
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Algoronza and the restoration of the titles 
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brought me into dangers which I have been | 








ahd estates of his father to Minda, who Was 
iow the marchioness Malventi. These he 
also resolved to obtain and for this purpose 
resolved upon the death of the marchioness. 
The day now arrived and accompanied by 
Geraldo and Gaspard, Montaldo set out for 
the castle of- Altenheim, and on the way 
opened to his worthy companions the in- 
tention he conceived of murdering the mar- 
chioness of Malventi, as she was not only 
a proof that Gaspard and Geraldo had placed 
the young prince, though unknown to her, 
under her protection, but also stood between 
him and the dignity of a Spanish nobleman. 
These precious villains entered cordially 
into the intention of their master and readily 
undertook to perform the task. 

They now reached the castle and were 
ushered into the hall, where Montaldo was 
meet by Altenheim, Algoroza, the marchio- 
ness and Amelia. He was not sufficiently 
hardened in crimes, to meet the injured 
undisturbed. He shrunk from their presence. 
bat at length, resuming courege, he bowed 
to the ladies and then addressing Altenheim, 
he said; 

“ Without inquiring into the motives of 
your extraordinary letter, count Ferdinand, 
I am here to meet its demand on the mor- 


row; till then I claim the hospitality of 


your roof, and that treatment which is due 
to atrue knight.” 

« Till to-morrow we are friends,” an- 
swered Altenheim, “then, Montaldo, we are 
deadly foes. Let a chamber be prepared,” 
eontinued he to the lady Amelia, “for the 
prince and see that his attendants Td ae ve 
a friendly treatment.’ 

These things were soon Bitared, and 
after dining together, Altenheim retired to 
consult with Algoronza, Pandolfo and his 
villains to their chamber, and Amelia and 
the marchioness to lament the danger to 
which Altenheim was determined to expose 
himself, although Algoronza insisted upon 
avenging his injuries, being more in the 
vigour of youth and of course more able to 
meet the youthful fury of Montaldo. 

Scarcely had Pandolfo and his assassins 
entered and fastened their chamber when 
Geraldo said he had discovered where the 
marchioness slept, in the most distant part 
ef a long passage that led to the back part 
of the castle and that her windows looked 
into the garden, Through these they intend- 
ed to enter and smother her, provided they 
could do it with so much secrecy as not to 
arouse Algoronza and some of his attendants 
who lodged in the next chamber. Montaldo 
was well pleased with their plan and en- 
sured their success. It would be easy to 
mount the window and smother her without 
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the least noise, and her being found dead in 
the morning, would not throw half the sus- 
picion on him as for them to assassinate her 
with their pionards. Every thing was now 
understood and settled by these infernal 
agents of an infernal master, and they re- 
tired from him to furnish themselves with 
the necessary implements for the accom- 
plishment of their design, and having pro- 
cured a ladder of ropes, as twilight began 
to cover the landscape with her dusky robes, 
Geraldo, unseen by any one, entered the 
chamber of Minda, for Minda had retired with 
Amelia, and having fastened it in the case 
of the window, lowered it gently down, and 
left it suspended until the midnight hour 
called him to the perpetration of the diabo- 
lical act. 

The castle bell at length struck eleven 
and in half an hour after silence reigned 
throughout the halls of Altenheim. Every 
one had retired and Amelia and the mar- 
chioness having separated, the latter entered 
her chamber and having fastened her door, 
retired to her bed. Here she lay some mo- 
ments ruminating on the event of the en- 
counter which was to take place on the next 
day, and dreading the danger that threaten- 
ed count Altenheim from the youth and 
known expertness of Montaldo in the tour- 
nament. Suddenly a step in the passage 
aroused her from her reverie and filled her 
besom with terror. The person, whoever it 
was, it appeared from the sound was travers- 
ing the passage too and fro with slow and 
solemn pace. Her heart sunk within her 
for the spectre of the palace immediately 
rushed upon her mind. The immaterial 
messenger, thought she, is here to prevent 
the inhuman Montaldo from a savage tri- 
umph over the venerable count Altenheim. 
Mysterious Providence! for what was she 
preserved to see! She now raised herself in 
the bed and listening more attentively she 
plainly heard, not only the step, but some 
pe*son breathe. From this circumstance she 
discovered that the intruder was at least 
mortal, and seemed somewhat relieved from 
her terrors, in consequence, for though she 
ardently desired the presence of the sup- 
posed spectre on the morrow, she had no 
desire to see him before that time. The 
person now walked towards the end of the 
passage and she heard him stop. After 
some moments he exclaimed: 

“Some nefarious deed is in agitation! who 
are the villains and why is that ladder sus- 
pended from the window?” 

The terrors of the marchioness prevented 
her from distinguishing the voice and almost 
overcame her as a quick step now approach- 





ed her chamber door. A light tap at which 








every vein, until she recognized the voice 
of Algoronza requesting her to open the 
door as danger was around her. She- in- 
stantly arose and putting on her loose night 
gown, opened it with the utmost astonish- 
ment! 

‘* What, my lord,” cried she, “ has aroused 
you at this time?” 

“J have not yet been to bed,” replied the 
count, “and I thank Heaven, however me- 
lancholy the cause of my being up, that I 
have not, since in consequence I have prob- 
ably saved your ladyship’s life!” 

“ My life!”’ exclaimed the marchioness. 

“ Listen to me a moment,” returned Al- 
goronza, and I will relate. “ Pondering on 
the probable dangers that attend my vener- 
able friend Altenheim to-morrow, and en- 
deavouring to devise some measures to 
avert them, I sat some time in my room, and 
opening my door I traversed the passage for 
a few moments, when looking out of the 
window at the end of it I perceived a ladder 
suspended from your window and two men 
in the garden below!” 

“ Merciful Heaven!” interrupted Minda, 
“ surely they cannot seek my life!” 

“ That I will prevent their taking,” re- 
joined the count. “ It is so dark that 1 can- 
not distinguish who the villains are, but do 
you remain silent and leave the rest to me. 


bed, and appear to sleep.” 

Minda now retired and Algoronza leaving 
the room aroused his servant and placing 
himself close to the door of the chamber of 
the marchioness, awaited the appearance of 


approach the bed, and upon Minda’s shriek- 
ing, he and his servant rushed in. The as- 
sassins perceived themselves discovered and 
endeavoured to escape, but Guspard fell 
beneath the sword of Algoronza, and Geral- 
do as he was getting out of the window, re- 
ceived a ball through his ‘.2ad from the 
pistol of the servant, and tumbled dead into 
the garden below. 
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THE CABINET. No. LKVI. 
The body idle, restive fancies still 
With busy whisp’rings urge the man to mischief. 
Anon. 

I had just retired from a long conversa- 
tion with my aunt Dinah and my good na- 
tured sister, Priscilla, and seated myself in 
my own chamber by the side of as pleasant 
afire as most authors enjoy, when my. atten- 
tion was drawn by a gentle foot-step. I 








wurned my face towards the door, and upon 


caused a freezing horror to thrill u rough, 
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Hark! I hear them ascending retire to your 


Montaldo’s villains. Presently he heard them 
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its opening beheld enter my worthy and 
long esteemed friend and colleague, Peter 
Peaceable. Well Peter, said I, and what is 
the news? Now, although this is a question 
we seldom ask, because it is so often we see 
each other, yet by some freak or quirk I was 


Jed into it on this occasion: which by the 
. | 
by, as it turned out, proved to be a lucky | 


question, for to that alone is owing all that 
follows. My dear Gregory, answered Peter, 
never was a question put to me more afro- 
fios than this one, for I have just been to the 
coffee-house, which you know is the focus of 
intelligence. Ay, ay, of commercial intelli- 
gence, but you know Peter, said I, there is 
another focus for the petty news of the town. 
The old gentleman nodded his head signi- 
cantly, and laid open the budget he had just 
accumulated. He told me of ships spoken 
at sea, of others below, of some here, and of 
some there, till I was absolutely unable to 
contain longer my astonishment. Why Peter, 





asked I again, how Jong is it since you have 
begun to visit the coffee-house? I believe, | 
returned he, 1 have not been there a dozen: 
times in my life, nor would I have gone there 
now, but that not feeling altogether well, 
my time hung so heavy on*my hands that I 
was obliged to sally out of “ my sober dwel- 
ling”? as the old Jew says, to mix a little in 
the scenes of life: there I can always find so 
much to engage my attention that the time 
flies with regular rapidity. This is the rea- 
son, my old friend, continued he, laying his 
hand on my shoulder, this is the reason that 
thy Peter has to assign for going to a place 
which he so unfrequently resorts to. And 
happy would I be if IT could say that I was 
the only one who went for the same purpose: 
but on the contrary, there were this evening, | 
I may say hundreds collected in that build- | 
ing who had no more business te transact 
there than I had. But it is the merchant’s 
lounging place, and if a man does not go to 
the coffee-house he is no merchant. Ridi- 
culous! exclaimed I involuntarily, that men 
should crowd themselves where there is 
neither business nor amusement,. save that 
of seeing and being seen; for I venture to 
say also from what I have-seen of it myself, 
that four fifths of the persons who visit it, 
have no kind of business there whatever. 
And how have I been exasperated at seeing 
impertinent coxcombs strutting about the 
steps with all the authority of a sir Francis 
Baring, and inquiring into the state of stocks, 
and prices of bills, and premiums of insur- 
anée, when. they were perhaps not worth a 
cent. I cast no reproach upon poverty, ex- 
cept that kind of poverty which would be 
esteemed rich, and which is therefore a fit 








tect for contempt. Peter and J having chat- 
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ted away a couple of hours he took his de- 
parture, and what he had said in the early 
part of his conversation having led me to re- 
flect on the miseries of idleness, I took up 
my pen to write a cabinet on the subject 
forthwith. 

Blook upon a man of a slender mind who 
has no avocation, as a more pitiable object 
than the pennyless poetic ghosts that walk 
unheeded on the gloomy shores of the Styx. 
They have not even so much as a quarrel 
with Charon to engage them; they are a kind 
of bad coin which will pass no where, a 
wretched counterfeit, for wherever they get 
footing they are sure to wear out their wel- 
come. 

Idleness has justly been called the parent 
of vice, for the activity of the mind however 
weak, is so restless, that ifa man has no re- 
gular profession he will fall into practices 
shameful and wicked. How often have we 
seen fathers of families who were once men 
of respectability, after having raised their 
children, drowning their souls in lethargic 
stupidity, in the bar room of an inn? How 
often do we behold their tempers soured at 
each passing accident, rendering the lives 
of all around them painful and disagreeable? 
How often do we see them displeased at 
things which once would have yielded them 
infinite pleasure,and reviling what was formly 
their delight. They have become wealthy, and 
the occupation which procured them riches 
is despised: pride has a portion in the old 
man’s weakness, and in Ais mind his daugh- 
ter is infinitely elevated above a young man 
of his own profession. Thus it frequently 
brings distress upon whole families. How 


|| often do we see young men who are perhaps 


possessed of considerable property, through 
the industry of their fathers, looking upon 
themselves as beings of a superior order to 
the vulgar species of human nature. In this 
conclusion, they apply themselves to nothing 
“ For their soft hands were never made to work, 
And sure to calculate unneeded gain 

Were degradation to their noble minds, 

Which seek but pleasure through each flowery maze 
And ask no happiness but ease and wealth; 

With these contented what is earth to them?” 
They are wealthy, and until necessity com- 
pels them they are determined to do nothing. 
They pass their days in painful inactivity, and 
most generally in vicious indulgence; for no 
person of a weil regulated understanding 
would set ou: in life under such dissolute 
impressions. This naturally brings to my 
recollection an anecdote of one of the oldest 
and most wealthy merchants of our city; he 
has long been distinguished by his boundless 
generosity and unaffected goodness of hezri, 
and upon being once asked wherefore he 











“id not retire from business 

rich enough: “ What!” replied he, “pass a 
lazy and inactive life? No sir, if | am weal- 
thy enough, my gains may be always well 
appropriated in assisting those that are 
poor.” 

But it is not only the rich that are many 
times without employment, for if once the 
love of idleness gains ascendancy over the 
faculties we perceive in it no exercise of 
mercy, but the poor and those who can ill 
afford it are as likely to fall into its prac- 
tices as the independent. Here it is pecu- 
liarly culpable, for it is not only offering an 
insult to industry but curtailing from the 
rights of society. The great association of 


civilized mankind has a right to the services . 


of each individual composing it, for mankind 
must always be in a state of progressive 
perfection, and if each member was to de- 
termine not to lend his assistance in bring- 
ing about the great event, we would cease 
to improve, our arts would call forth no ad- 


miration and of course no energy of talents; . 


our manufactures would cease to claim a 
thought; science would expire, literature 
droop in declining despair, and the wheels of 
all kinds of commerce would come to a 
hasty and a lasting stand. I draw my infer- 
ences from possibilities, and pronounce that 
as it is now morally impossible for any thing 
to remain long without improving or de- 
generating, so would society once situated 
in this predicament, soon sink into confu- 
sion, lose its regulations, and turn its mem- 
bers wild. 

It is truly a melancholy consideration, to 
think of so many youths, through their par- 
tiality at first for this alone, having been en- 
gulfed in such a multiplicity of vices. What 
is it but idleness that creates so great a 
thirst after novelty of amusement? that 
crowds the tavern; that surrounds the gam- 
bling table; gives life and depravity to painted 
paper, and dishonourable animation to the 
billiard balls? What is it but idleness that 
occasions so many debauches; that ruins the 
health; that unfailingly prostitutes the morals 
in every possible manner; and absolutely 
brings disgrace upon religion? Need I men- 
don what has been mentioned by so many 
before me, to prove this; viz. the practice of 
going tochurch for purposes altogether im- 
proper: with the heart glowing with unwar- 
rantable wishes, and entirely alienated from 
the modest simplicity of virtue? Need I re- 
cur to the behaviour of the former priests, 
and monks, and friars? All these conse- 
quences I consider as the offspring of this 
one fault. 

idieness should therefore be sternly dis- 
countenanced by every good man and worthy 


as he was new. 
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member of society, as it is well seen that it 
not only impoverishes its votaries, and sub- 
jects them to continual reproach, but holds 
out an awful example for the imitation of 
the world! GREGORY GRAVITY. 


For the Reperiory. 


Man is a creature that is endued with 
every moral and social quality. The power- 
ful instincts which he receives from nature 
make him sensible to impressions, which, if 
cultivated in time, do not fail to become 
lasting. His views become enlarged by the 
great opportunities afforded him for making 
a réal value of the blessings which he en- 
joys. The affections of his mind prompt him 
to look forward to that period in which he 
will be an ornament both to himself and so- 
ciety. By the links of nature he is strongly 
united to those with whom he associates, 
and he sympathizes with them in all the 
losses and misfortunes which they sustain, 

Imitation acts strongly upon the mind of 
man. The great benefits which the world 
sometimes receives from persons who are 
destined. to make a conspicuous figure on 
the stage of life, incite him to use his en- 
deayours to imitate and copy their virtues. 
His emmulation ripens as he advances in 
years, and as the relations that subsist be- 
tween him and his fellow creatures increase, 
it becomes stronger and is more deeply 
rooted. His abilities are directed so as to 
make his actions superior both in advantage 
and fame to those whom he takes, as_ his 
examples. He coolly lays down the plans 
which he intends to execute, and exerts all 
his power to bring them to maturity. “This 
governing power rouses him to take an ac- 
curate and extensive prospect of human 
life, and from it to imitate such things as 
may operate to his own benefit. The prin- 
cipal movements of his mind impel him to 
action, and reason superintends and directs 
his motions. 

In general man’s powers are exerted for 
his own advantage without considering in 
what way he might benefit others. Their 
interest and good are made subservient to 
his own. Their “ security and happiness” 
should always be proportionate to our own, 
by paying a just respect to those boundaries 
which should limit our pursuit after indi- 
vidu.l benefit. Self love extended. to oo 
great a degree has often rendered man an 
enemy to those with whom he-deals. That 
indulgence which he gave to himself so as 
to perpetuate his own enjoyments, tended 
to render him odious and disliked. Our 
motives should mostly be, so disinterested 
as by observing our own emolument.in our 
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connexions with others, we should consider 
theirs also. The énds for which man was na- 
turally formed do not admit of his restrain- 
ing his efforts to benefit them. In that case, 
if I may so use the expression, there would 
be a collision of sentiments between those of 
his mind, and the principles which are sub- 
ordinate to a ruling faculty. This power may 
be termed conscience, which has been mani- 
festly implanted in his heart for the purpose 
of restraining and checking him in his mad 
pursuit after the vices of the age. This 
“ silent monitor” exhibits to us the differ- 
ence between the effects which result from 
following virtue and vice, so that we might 
hot act without a guide. 

As far back as history informs us, man 
has always been desirous of being equal to 
those around him. As society improved, and 


passion increased and enabled him to make 
a just proportion of equality. In some cases 
where it has been limited, luxury has over- 
spread the country, and the morals of the 
people became tainted. The different situa- 
tions in which they were placed, engaged 
them in the arduous task of establishing a 
government that was founded upon the firm 
basis of “original equality.”” That equili- 
brium of power which all so earnestly de- 
sired, was conformable to the designs of na- 
ture, and for which man was created. But 
the leve of liberty. which all possessed was 
unable to throw down the strong barriers 
of tyranny. The unimpaired exercise of 
freedom which was impianted in them, was 


‘ monarchs. 
Man’s affections are judged by his con- 
duct, whether the blind impulses of passion 











as mankind was spread over the earth, this | 
| Cast on the latent fiends a frowning look, 
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a life that accords with the pure pricaiples 
of religion. VERUS. 


—_—_ eo 
For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION, 
BOOK V. 


ARGUMENT. 


Pilate yields to the impetuosity of the Jews; The joy 
of the fiends; Jesus is conducted to Calvary; Is cru- 
cified between two thieves; One of them reviies, the 
other blesses him and implores his mercy; Hepiy of 
the Saviour; His dying struggles; He cries “it ie 
finished,” and expires; Conclusion of the book.” 


The Roman now submits, attendant hell 
Burst, as he spoke, a loud, victorious yell; 
The mansion trembled, struck with fear and shame, 
Each wonder’d whence the dismal echo came. 
Again the sound around the palace flew, 
And whence proceeded well the Saviour knew; 


845 


The fiends beheld him and in terror shook; 

To gain a respite from the dread appal, ; 

H Shook their broad wings and hasten’d from the hall; 
And to the mount precipitately fled, 850 

Where well they knew his blood would soon be 

shed: 

Hover’d, exulting, through the nearer sky, 

, With new flush’d hopes to see the Saviour die! 

The crime is done, the fatal die is Cast, 

| 'The sentence, now, of shameful death is-past; 

The spotless sacrifice, alas! must bleed, 
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not sufficient to overthrow the coalitions of } 
it 


are followed, or whether his principles of | 
virtue, which every man possesses more or | 
less, are rendered as guides to him in all | 
his actions. Every man has a controling || The sacred sufl’rer with emotion hears, 
principle, which ectuates him to be virtuous, 
and which shows to him the best means of 
attaining a happiness which cannot be sul- 
lied by vice and malice. It teaches him to 
examine into the various causes which in- 
fluence mankind, and deters him trom giv- 
ing loose to all the passions of his mind. His 
capacities correspond in the most essential But must, in death, new contumely embrace; 
parts with every moral obligation, and con- 
duce very maierially to give him a ciear in- 
sight of the state of society. Wisdom is 
stamped upon his mind, and which is seen 
according as opportunities present, He im- | 
bibes a tender and sironger friendship, and Who 
the ties which connect him to his fellow | 
creatures are drawn. still closer. Thus he | 


answers the purposes for which the great | with stars bedecks the surface of the sky, 
Creaior formed him, and in this world leads | Abhorr’d and naked on the cross must die! 


Blush earth, and heaven look mournful at the deed! 
_ The gazing multitude all anxious wait, 

| To see the Lord conducted to his fate. 

, At length he comes, amid the heartless crowd, 
i In shouts of triumph and destruction loud, 

| Bearing his cross, composed and mild his mien, 
|, While on his brow the thorny crown is seen; 
Weary he treads, while from exulting foes, 

_ Scorn and contumely greet him as he goes! 

|, Malicious Jews and cruel soldiers rail, 

| And as a king, the dying Saviour hail. 
Meanwhile his friends with lamentable cries, 
Proclaim their sorrows to the distant skies; 
Of all, the virgin mother is the chief, 

| More loud and mournful is the matron’s grief. 


86Q 
865 


879 


| ‘These sounds of sorrow breaking on his ears; 
And, friend to man e’en in the hour of death, 87$ 
|, Directs their conduct with his latest breath. 

Now by his side two malefaciors see, 

| Destined to suffér with him on the tree, 

| O! curst indignity! dear dying Lamb, 

| Who bore the torture and despised the shame, 880 
' Was’t not enough thou took’st a murderer’s place, 


| Must wretched thieves thy final moments share, 

| And all the torments of thy body bear? 

|| Now at the foot of Calvary arrived, 

' New acts of shame the cruel Jews contrived; 

' Now he who man with rich apparel dregt,, , 

" Must tear the raiment from his sacred breast; 
cloathes the earth with flowers gud rich per. 

fumes, 
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plumes; 
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The beasts with fur and mounting tribes with 
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And torture now to bitter shame succeeds, 
The cross is rear’d, the world’s Redeemer bleeds; 
Through his pale hands the piercing spike they 
drive, 895 
And his lash’d feet th’ unfeeling traitors rive; 
From his swell’d veins burst forth the streaming 
gore; 

And spread the mountain and his murd'rers o’er! 
Ah! how he writhes, with dreadful torment torn, 
While on the tree by heedless nails upborn; 900 
And every sinew his own weight distends, 

And every limb with dying struggles rends! 
There, O! divine and bless’d Redeemer, there 
Before thy foes art lifted inthe air; 

Naked and bleeding on the cross art seen, 905 
By Jews tormented and the scorn of men! 

In fear, ye heavens, restrain your moving fires, 
And veil your glory while the Lord expires; 

Of sh.me the crimson mantle be untur!’d, 

And with confusion cover’d be the world! 910 
Is this the head deck’d by th’ eternal sire, 

With a bright crown, emitting golden fire; 

Is this the brow which glorious hght adorns, 

Now bound and shaded with a crown of .horns? 
Are these the eyes, thatnow begin to fade, 915 
Whose glances once made the fiends retire dis- 

_ May’d; 

Which saw the heavens their pearly gates extend, 
And the great Spirit, like a deve, descend; 

Beheld the splendour of celestial light, 

With wond’ring creatures on proud Tabor’s height? 


' Are these the ears which heard the Father, loud, 


Own thee his offspring from th’ encircling cloud; 
Which heard but to ensure relief, yet now, 

Bleed with sharp thorns and with reproaches glow? 
Are these the lips from which sweet accents broke, 
And spoke instruction as man never spoke: 926 
That raised the dead and dark diseases heal’d, 
And bade the eye be open that was seal’d; 

That cast out devils, preach’d the glorious news 
Of sure redemption to the stubborn Jews; 930 
That now discolour’d are by cruel blows, 


While down his face the crimson current flows? 


Are these the bands from which his vengeance fell, 
‘And struck the rebel angels to their hell? 

‘That to tumultuous oceans fix’d the bound, 935 
And like a curtain spread the skies around; 


Whose touch could soothe the cruel pangs of grief, 
| Restore the deaf and give the lame relief? 


Ah! see, the spikes in cruel fury tear, 


’ While writhing struggles all their pangs declare! 
Can these the self same feet, U! wonder! be, 941 


/ 'Vhat trode the liquid pavement of the sea; 
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While forth his hands, in mercy stretch’d to save, 
Th’ unfaithful Peter from an instant grave; 

Which now are nail’d to the unfeeling tree, 945 
While unrelenting Jews their torments see? 
Unthankful world! which such return as this, 
Made to a God who came to lead to bliss! 

UO! wond’rous grace, that ire restrain’d, nor hurl’d 

“A dreadful vengeance on th’ unthankful world! 950 


/ But now in death behold the Saviour shine, 
P'rhe God incarnate and the Judge divine! 


“One of the thieves that felt the coming death, 


¥Revil’d the Saviour with his parting breath, 


if thou be Christ, th’ expiring murd’rer cried, 955 

‘ould’st not prevent that thou should’st thus have 
died? 

; this the Godhead that thou dared’st to boast; 

hile awful wonder fill’d a list’ning host; 

y hast thou saved thy servants from the tomb, 


.4 cat’st thou not retard thy fearful doom? 960 
; « 











Poe: on i who could wifle Pin 

If thou be he, now save thyself and us! 

To whom the other, shak’st thou not with fear? 
My spirit shudders as thy words T héar! 

Hast thou no terror that thy God will shed 965 
Consummate vengeance on thy guilty head; 

If thou scorn him who innocently dies, 

While for our death insulted justice cries? 

Does not thy parting soul expect to bear, 

In worlds to come, a yet unfelt despair; 970 
When laughing furies, with their whips of fire, 
Wait but to execute th’ eternal ire? 

O! dying Saviour, now I trust to thee, 

Ab! when thou com’st to heaven, remember me! 
Though shame and guilt o’erwhem me a | dig 975 
Thou still can’st train the spirit tor the sky; 

Thy b.ood that runs with my polluted gore, 

Can wash my sins or bid them curse no more! 
Though now in cruel shame thou dost expire, 
Thy saving love is all my soul’s desire! 980 
Though torn with anguish, hear the Lord reply, 
Thy hour is come and shortly thou must die; 
Butletno terrors o’er thy bosom roll, 

No dark forebodings shake thy rescued soul; 

This glorious night, enraptured thou shalt be, 985 
By angels borne, in paradise with me! 


| But now, almost, the fatal scene 18 o’er, 


And wrong and death increasing anguish pour; 

Terror and might their curtains now unfurl’d, 

Darkness and fear enwrapp’d the startled world; 

The sun dismay’d within the coulds retires, 991 

And the stars bury their ten thousand fires; 

The moon confounded views his streaming flood; 

Ashamed of earth she blushes into blood! 

The skies, alas! in sable garments hung, 995 

With sounds of anguish and of horror rung! 

Now comes the mightiest torments of his breast, 

His rolling eyes his inmost soul express’d; 

Tortured, he cries, while anguish bathed his brow, 

My God, my God, why hast thdu left me now? 1000 

Why for a moment, unly, Jeft me hear, 

These cruel pangs. and added scorn to bear: 

And yet, O! father, hear what tain I would, 

Upon my murd’rers never come my blood; 

I pray thee, blot this action from thy view, 1005 

Forgive them, for they known not what they do! 

Now is the awful moment of his death, 

E’en now he combats with the parting breath; 

Behold what pangs his mighty spirits tears, 

What dread contortions, now, his body bears; 

See how for us his bosom is convulsed, 

Now death is victor, now again repuls’d! 

Hear the deep groans that from his anguish burst, 

While weak and fainting, he exclaim’d, [ thirst! 

The hyssop tasted, nature yields to pain, 1015 

The dying struggles shook the distant main! 

The distant main m awful phrenzy raves, 

And swells around the fury of the waves! 

‘Tis FINISH’D, Father, the Redeemer cried, 

‘To thee my parting spirit I confide! 

He said, and deep amazement fill’d the host, 

While with a shriek he yielded up the ghost! 
When Heaven’s just mandate dash’d Columbia’s 

pride, 

And her illustrious chief of Vernon died; 

In sable robes the grateful land appears, 

And for his fate a nation is in tears! 

But when the Godhead from the man retired, 

And the world’s Saviour on the cross expired; 

Creation wept and even rocks express’d 

The inward anguish of a soften’d breast! 

The temple’s veil was fiercely rent in two, 
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Arfd the bright holiest ee to » view! 
Earth shook and shuddering shrunk in dreadful 
fears 
While from their roots, the deed the mountain tears; 
Fearful they tumble, with reechoing sound, 1035 
And add new terrors to the quaking ground? 
The direful tempest waked the silent dead, 
Who from their graves in strange contusion fled; 
Stalk’d too and fro and womler’d what could mean 
The fearful horror of the awful scene! 1040 
Guilt and conviction o’er Judea stride, 
And nature own’d that her Creator died! 


——— 
For the Repertory. 
SONNETTEER, No. VII. 
TO RELIGION. 
Seraph of light ali hail. Anon: 
Seraph of light, whose heavenly effluence mild 
Shines like the star that gilds the azure sky; 


Guiding the traveller’s devious steps and wild 
To the blest haven of tranquility. 


Breathe o’er my soul, by stormy passions torn, 
Thy fragrant breath distilling balmy dews; 
Le. the warm sunshine of the smile adorn, 
And o’er my heart their genial warmth diffuse, 
Waft thee, oh! seraph, to the farthest verge 
Of earth’s remotest, unenlighten’d bound, 
Through the dark mists of error bright emerge, 
And spread thy rays of lucia igi around. 


Thou art the orb whose beams supremely bright 
Will guide us through lite’s gloom to realms of end- 
less ght. EvWY. 


a 
For the Repertory. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 
St. Orme so long has ceased with pensive sounds 
To swell his humble solitary lyre, 
His trembling hand almost forgets to strike, 
To wake again its wonted mournful strains 
He thought thatin the humble paths he treads, 
Alike forgotten were his name and verse, 
Unless some few whose love and smiles he priz’d, 
Would sometimes bid their recoliection rise. 
A distant stranger seems, he hears, to take 
Some interest in his fate, and kindly asks 
If he, the wand’ring bard, is peaceful laid 
Within the confines of the narrow house. 
Why does he ask? does he despise his muse, 
Or did he wish to sheda tear to dew 
His lowly sod, and bid the sigh arise? 
Whate’er his motive, now the wanderer greets 
And tells him health yet in his bosom glows, 

* *. + * * « a . * * 
The winter winds again their dirges sing 
Around my cottage, and though rude the sounds 
To ears indifferent, they to me impart 
Emotions sad, yet not indeed unpleasing. 
Hark! loud they sweep and sever from the oak, 
Whose branches spread wide o’er my lonely roof 
The yellow leaves, and twirling in mid air 
Scatter them ruthless from the parent boughs, 
Where long they bloom’d in verdant pride, and 

drank 

The dews of fav’ring heaven. Whole hours | sit 
And view them singly torn, deform’d, detaced, 
And banish’d rudely by the western blast. 
To me they bid arise the days of lite, 
Of life eventful, chequer’d oft by woes 
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That ripen all its hopes, and bids it wait 
Th’ hie of death like wintry winds to shroud, 
In cold oblivion, ev’ry glowing branch. 
The oak, by touch of fancy’s magic wand, 
Changes its form, and in its place_I view 
A tender parent clasping to his heart 
A num’rous offspring living in his smiles. 
With anxious looks he watches o’er their weal, 
Hnd views with partial pride their growth mature. 
Then comes ambition, like a withering frost, 
And streaks with many colour’d dazzling hopes 
Their tranquil minds till then unknown to care. 
Ardent and blithe, symbolic of the spring 
And summer morns, like the green leaves 
Vhat charm the eye delighted, oh! how blest. 
Ambition! aye, and pleasure’s wily form 
Blots their calm joys, and bids them cast away 
Paternal love and eke hus fost’ring care. 
As when some traveller o’er the sandy wilds 
Of eastern deseris, feels the pangs of thirst 
Consume his vitals, parch’d by solar fires, 
Sets gushing from the hollow of a rock . 
The crystal lymph, his strength exerts to gain 
The limpid treasure, and with eager haste 
Swallows, regardless of the lurking death, 
The grateful drops: aye, thus deceived does youth 
Cast off the Aegis prudence gives to guard, 
And reckless rising on their baffling hopes 
With one fell spring, thy caution leave behind, 
And buoyant sail perhaps some fleeting day 
On the soft breeze by pleasure’s pinions form’d, 
Elate with fancied joy, and air blown pride, 
Sudden adversity, that wintry wind, 
Swells their soft breezes to destructive gales. 
Then headlong hurl’d adown the beet’ling steep, 
From whelming ruin, they arise no more 

. * * * 


> 
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Ambition! how thy pagant train is swell’d 

With the dark catalogue of human woes! 

Through thee the crimson plumage proudly nods 

On the fierce warrior’s helm, through thee alone 

The glitt’ring faulchion bathes its beamy edge 

In sanguine streams; through thee mankind are 
arm’d 

With intents murd’rous *gainst each other’s life, 

Thou hast his fortunes on his brother’s fall. 

Qut on thee, monster!—thy destorted mein 

Came hand in hand with sin into the world! 

Man’s greatest curse,—destroyer of his bliss. 


St. ORME. 
—<— 
For the Repertory. 
STANZAS 
To Mrs. B—n, on borrowing from her a map of 
Pennsylvania. 


« ©, fancy beware, nor thy gambols pursue, 
In the dangerous regions of truth, without care, 
Lest, smiling to catch thee at tricks, the keen 
shrew 
Entangle thy innocent foot in some snare.” 


*T was thus that I spake to the wonton, as light 
Pesporting along, Susquehanna she stray’d, 
While the sunbeam of noon on the waters was 
bright 
And the wild deer was lying at ease in the shade. 
“ What? How?” cried the Hoyden, nor waited 
reply, 
But o’er the blue wave chaced the butterfly wide, 
While the gale of the hills, straying languidly by, 
Slow rustled the reeds of the shore—“ Stay!” I 
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“Thou giddy and brainless in all! wilt thou stay, | 
And hear of the dangers that threat our sojourn!— 
We know not this wild, and suppose as we stray 
We cross the dread path of reality stern; 


And offend with our freaks ere we know he is by.” 
“ O, yes-—it is likely—no matter—’tis nought”— 

“ I tell thee it is though, thou graceless!” said I, 
“Nay, stay, wonton gipsy! and list to my theught.” 


With finger in mouth, she abash’d hung her head, 
And folded her meteor wings, mute and alarm’d— 
“ Nay, come, be not terrified, sweet one,” I said, 
“ Nay, say how the wild we may wander unharm’d.” 


She sobb’d, and in haste wiped the bright start- 
ing tear— ~- 

** Why, why I could lead thee, Pm sure, if I might.” 
* Yes pet; but *twould be to confusion, I fear: 
Come, think what kind spirit can point us aright.” 
“ So!—I have it!—yes, yes, Arathusa the mild 
Will lend thee the pictured expanse—go’” she said, 

“ Haste, seek it; and then we may dance through 


the wild, 

Run! run! and [ll wait till thou com’st in the 
shade.” 

“ Then wait,” I rejoin’d, and departed with 
speed— 


O, happy expedient, in sadness embraced! 
The pictured expanse I beheld in my need, 
And mark’d every beacon to guide in the waste. 


I found, by the creek of the Bowmen,* my path, 
Around the hills winding to reach the wide flood;f 
Theard the loud cataract roar in its wrath, 
And lone Tuscarora; across the stream view’d. 


To the spot where I fancy forsook then I flew, 
To breath forth my gladness—no fancy was there! 

For lo! round the high woody hill tops in view 
She chaced in wild circles the humming bird fair— 


But she flew to me, heard me, and danced with 
delight. 
“ Now safe we may journey,” she cried, “ let us fly, 
When the moon beam on lonely Tyoga is bright, 
And the night winds along its far gleaming waves 
sigh; 
When the war-drums have ceased in the high- 
lands to play, 

And the dark chief is hush’d in his wigwam to rest; 
Oh, then, on the quiet wild shore as we stray, 
We'll think how we found our lone path in the 

west.” J. M~—Y. 


— 


THE HARP. LAY Vil. 
SONG. 


At dawn of day, when little birds 
Sing blithely o'er their notes of love, 
By Luna’s stream, you'll hear me sigh, 
And mournful sing the woes I prove: 
Ye wanton warblers! mock me not, 
With songs so cheerful, sweet, and gay; 
Oh! change to grief your merry notes, 
And join me in a mournful lay! 
* Tunkhannock or Bowmen’s creek, Luzerne 


county, on the western side of the Susquehanna, 
some distance northward of Wilkesbarre. 


t The eastern branch of Susquehanna. 
+ Tuscarora creek, a small stream running into 











Susqeubanna from the east. ; 


At mid-day, by the flowery mead, 

In tears, you'll see me tread the vale; 
And, sighing, chide the blooming flowers. 
Which taunt me with their odorous gale 
Ye roseate flowers! no longer blow, 

Nor with such fragrance scent the lawn. 
You bring to mind, the rose I’ve lost, 

My loveliest rose, forever gone! 


And at the solemn midnight hour, 

Beneath the willow’s gloomy shade, 

In broken sighs you'll hear me mourn, 

The ruin long despair hath made: 

Oh! mournful willow, pity me, 

And echo every sigh I breathe; 

And hide a wretch from gaze of day, 

A wretch, whose every hope’s in death! 

DELLA LIRA. 

a 


(From the Paris Indicateur, of Sept. 16.) 


The horrid singularity of the facts we 
are going to relate, and the scarcity of the 
pamphlet in which the details are contain~ 
ed, creates the desire of giving the follow- 


ing aarrative all the extent of which it is 


susceptible. 

Matthew Lovat, a shoemaker of Venice, 
offers an instance, extraordinary as it is de- 
plorable, of the dreadful effects of a fanatical 
melancholy, when excited to an enthusiastic 
excess. One of the first acts of this man’s 
inadness was to maim himself: as he had first 
prepared every thing necessary to dress up 
his wound, he effected his cure so success- 
fully that no kid of accident or any other 
bad consequence resulted therefrom. Not 
long after, he persuaded himself, that God 
had ordered him to die on the cross; and 
from that moment his mind was constantly 
employed in the contemplation of his ob- 
ject, and his hands to prepare all the in- 
struments for his martyrdom. 

For upwards of two years, he meditated 
in silence and retirement, on the means of 
executing his project. At last the fatal day 
arrived, (this sad catastrophe heppen at Ve- 
nice in the month of May, 1805) every thing 
had been previcusly prepared, and nothing 
omitted to ensure the execution: Lovat 
placed on his head a crowp of thorns, and 
stuck three or four thorns in the skin of his 
forebead: with a white handkerchief, tied 
round his side and thigh, he covered the 
wound he had inflicted on himself—the res 
mainder of his body was left naked. In that 
sivuation he placed himself on the middle of 
the cross, fixed his feet on the lower part, 
the right over the left, and drove through 
both, with a hammer, a nail sixteen inches 
jong, until it penetrated deep into the wood; 


he then with a rope, around the middle of - 


his body, tied himself fast to the cross; hay. 


ing provided himself with two other long © 
nails, well sharpened, he successively drove 4 


; 
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>)! a letter published in Italian by Dr. Caesar 
J yi Ruggieri, professor of Chirurgical clinic at 
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them ‘through each of his hands, by first, 
placing the point to the middle of the palm, 
and by striking the head of the nail on the 
floor, got them through; this done, he stretch- 


Yea his hands up to the place where they | 


were to be fastened, and fixed the points of 


the nails in the holes he had first pierced | 


on the transverse part of the cross. But pre- 
vious to his nailing the left hand, he made 
use of it, with his shoemaker’s knife, to cut 
a large wound into his left side (he had for- 
gotten, says the writer, that it ought to have 
been on the right side,) this accomplished, 
he had nothing more to do, but to exhibit 
himself to public view, and for that purpose 
Lovat had so well contrived the distribution 
of his ropes, and the end of the cross so 
placed on the edge of the window, that by a 
slight exertion of his body he launched him- 
seif out of the window, and hung up to a 
“rope prepared for that purpose. Having 
thus completely stieceeded, at eight o’ciock 
in the morning, this unfortunate crucified 
wus found suspended to the front of his 
house; with his right hand only detached 
from the cross and hanging down along his 
body. He was immediately taken down and 
carried to the imperial clinical school, under 
the direction of professor Ruggieri. None 
of his several wounds were found mortal. 
‘Ehe one on his left side was not deep; the 
nails had passed through the hands witheui 
domg the least mpury to the bones. The 
jong nail drove through his feet had also 
passed between the bones without doing in- 
jury to any. Finally, the unfortunate Lovat 
recovered irom all his wounds, but the dis- 
ease of the mind remained the same. Dur- 


_. jng the treatment it was remarked, with no 


smail degree of surprise, that whenever he 
had any short lucid interval from his melan- 
choiic dciirium, he suffered most excruciat- 
ing pains from his wounds, whilst at any 
other time he did not appear to have any. 
‘On the 20th of August, 1805, he was taken 
to the mad-house of St. Servolo, and there 
he exhausted himself to such a degree by ) 
voluntary and reiterated abstinences, that in| 


died en the 8th April, 1806. 


A 
3 Ay a short time he became a pithisick and. 
yi 

¥ 


| The foregeing details are extracted from 


Venice; the same physician who attended 
the unfortunate Lovat. | 


ea 


During the retreat of the British troops 
while they were floundering 
pthrough the mud in a part of the road un- 
commonly bad, a corps of the guards were 
yseattered; when the commanding officer 


ia Holland, 
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called out to the men to form wo dea 
“ D-——n me,” shouts a grenadier from be- 
tween two mountains of mud, “1 am too 
deep already; I am up-to the neck.” 


ee 


THE PROSPECT OF A COUNTRY PHYSICIAN. 
From the “ Life and Adventures of Doctor Updike 
Underhill.” 

In‘the autumn of one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty five, I returned to my 
parents, who received.me with rapiure. My 
father had reared for me a likeiy pye bald’ 
mare. Our saddler equipped me with horse | 
furniture, not forgetting the little sadale. 
bags, which I richly replenished with drugs, 
purchased at Boston. Witn a tew books, and 
my surgeon’s instruments, in my poriman- 
teau, and a few doliars in my pocket, | sat! 
out with a light heart, to seck practice, tame 
and fortune, as a country pracuuoner. 

My primary object was tu obtain a place | 
of settiement. ‘i nis L imagined all Casy task, | 
tro... my own acquirements, and the ccieurity | 
of my preceptor. My first stop was at a new | 
LoWlsuip, though tolerabie well stocked | 
with a hardy jaborious set ol lmhabitants. 
Five physiciaus of eminence had within a! 
few years, attempted a seitiement m this \ 
place. The first tei: a sacrifice to strong in | 
quer, Wie second put dis Wust la horses, ada 
Was ruled by Lie toss vba VaiMabiec sive; Lae 
thira Guarreiicd wila the midwile, wud was 
vonged to remove; the tourth naving pre- 
scraped, rather unluchliy tor a young woinan I 
of als acquaintance, grievousty affiscted with | 

a sympathy, went to the Onio; and the jast, | 
being « prudent man, who sold iis bovks and | 
instruments for wild land, and raised his own 
crop of medicine, was actually in the way ot | 
making a great fortune; as, in only ten years . 
practice, he left, at his decease, an estate, | 
both real and personal, which was apprised | 
atone hundred pounds lawful money. ‘This 
account was not likely to engage the atten- 
tion of a young man, upon whose education 
twice the sun had been expended. 

In the next town I was assured I might do | 
well, as a physician, if | would keep a grog 
shop; or let myself, as a labourer, in hay, sea- } 
son, and keep a school in the winter. The 
first part of the proposition is heard with pa- 
tience: but at the bare mention of a school, I | 
fled the town abruptly. In the neighbouring 
town they did not want a physician, as an ex- 
perienced itinerant doctor visited the place, 
every March, when the people had most lei- 
sure to be sick and take physic. He pracu- 
sed with great success, especially in slow | 
consumptions, charged very low, and took | 
his pay in any thing and every thing. Be- 





ed 














| pewter spoons, and was equaily anal at 
mending a kettle and a constitution. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


It is with great pleasure that we publish, 
at the request of the gentleman who first 
appeared in our columns as “Leander,” his 
entire ignorance of the piece under the 
above signature, on which was founded the 
accusation of plagiary, published in our last 
number, and also of the person who com- 
municated it. We have before heard of such 


_ transactions; but we would remind the cor- 


respondent who favoured us with the pla- 
giarism in question, that nothing can be more 
| despicable, than for one Person to assume 
the signature of another, in order to avoid 
the odium that attends the detection of a 
literary theft. 

That. pensive but pleasing moralist, St. 
Orme, is welcomed to the Repertory with the 


| cordiality due to his merits, and with a satis- 


faction produced by congeniality of feeling. 
We are ‘happy to find that our old friend, 
M—y, has emerged from the Zonian shades, 


_ where we trust his time has been employed 
In cultivating a poetical parterre, the frag- 
| rant flowers of which, it is his intention, oc- 
| casionally, to transplant into the columns of 


our repository. 


Cheeks, Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 


Philadelphia Repertory. 
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TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four-dollars per annum; city sub. 
seribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 


| every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
| country by the earliest conveyance. 


No subscription will be received for less than a 


| year. Those who do not notify us of their mtention 


to discontinue at the close ef one volume, will be 


| considered as subscribing for the next. 


Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. “ 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’ 8 alley, between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
near St. Mary’s church. 














sides, he carried a mould with him to run 
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